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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ART 
EXPERIENCES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


By W. Pierce 


DUCATION for “our way of life” in “our times”; educa- 
E tion for “‘all the people” that our way of life might be main- 

tained; this we hear and say ever so often and, as Americans, 
firmly believe. We believe that our security, progress and happiness 
as a democratic society rests on happy, balanced individuals who are 
self-supporting and enlightened, and who have the will and ability 
to maintain and to improve our way of life whenever and wherever 
necessary. As educators we strive to promote the best possible educa- 
tion for all—yes, for all—and especially are we interested in the edu- 
cation of Negroes, that Negroes too may be well-rounded individ- 
uals, with the highest possible degree of competence and emotional 
stability; that they may enjoy a “Full Life.” 

What do we need? To be sure we need reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the sciences, the languages, and social studies. Also, we need 
the technical courses, the business courses and the trades. We need 
all of them. But, life is not all facts and skills. It is much more; it 
is related to the satisfaction of basic individual wants. Education is 
concerned with the student’s inner feeling, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, his ability or lack of ability to adjust himself in life, his ability 
or lack of ability to get along with the group. And for society, of 
course, there is always the individual’s creative possibilities that make 


“him” and that may contribute to man’s storehouse of knowledges’ 


and treasures. These basic individual needs are most important in 
our way of life, for what the individual is fundamentally determines 
what he does or is capable of doing with his accumulated knowledges 
and skills. More and more in our daily lives the need for funda- 
mental experiences in the development of our citizens is evidenced. 
It is a general need, but the general need of our society—because of 
existing conditions—is a special need of ours as Negroes. 

What can be done to meet these needs and to attempt to adjust 
the lives of our people? In considering this, let us recall some facts 
about education, formal and informal, in past years, or even in past 
ages. The individual was taught in the home, the church and the 
community to live. These experiences usually cared for his emotional 
and creative self. For example, art was a part of living. Men created 
pictures and sculpture for the church or their religion and their meet- 
ing places. They shaped and decorated utensils and useful objects 
for the home. They created temples, cathedrals and other necessary 
objects. Thus, they released the inner self and created beauty that 
was useful. The formal schools cared for the attainment of other 
knowledges and skills. 


(See Art on page 114) 
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SLAVE NARRATIVES 


By Cuaries H. Nicuous, Associate Professor of English 


the largest body of literature 

produced by American Ne- 
groes in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. These accounts of 
slaves’ lives are noteworthy not 
only for their self-portraiture but 
also for their revelation of the facts 
about chattel slavery. For the nar- 
ratives present in stark outlines the 
whole framework of slavery’s con- 
trols, disclosing, too, the attitudes, 
frustrations, fears and the sense of 
deprivation the Negro suffered. In 
short, in this literature are to be 
found the tangled roots of Negro- 
White adjustment in America. Yet 
the narratives have been unduly 
neglected. Appearing as they did 
in a sentimental period and pub- 
lished as they were largely under 
the aegis of abolitionists, slave nar- 
ratives have been regarded with 
suspicion. 

The period spanned by this lit- 
erature — from the appearance of 
A Narrative of the Uncommon Suf- 
ferings and Surprising Deliverance 


Stet narratives constitute 


Editor’s Note: This article should help 
students of history to understand slave 
narratives as fiction or true history. 
Some of the stories were actual ac- 
counts of events, some were fiction, 
but all described fairly accurately the 
background setting of the events re- 
lated. In modern motion picture sto- 
ries, the warning that characters and 
events are fictitious does not make the 
Buick automobile, that is plainly visi- 
ble, any less real. In like manner, each 
of these slave narrators may not have 
had the exact experience described; 
but this does not make any less real 
the descriptions of the environment in 
which the events took place. The au- 
thor tells how to evaluate the historical 
worth of these narratives. : 

The author of this article has fur- 
nished an extensive bibliography of 
slave narratives. It might be quite 
useful for those who engage in fur- 
ther study of the period of slavery in 
this country. By saving this copy of 
the Necro History BULLETIN the stu- 
dent will have a handy reference guide 
available when needed. 


Morgan State College 


of Briton Hammon, a Negro Man - 


in 1760 to Harriet Jacobs’ Inci- 
dents im the Life of a Slave Girl 
in 1861—saw the rise of romanti- 
cism in American letters. The ro- 
mantic spirit expressed itself not 
only in the growth of democratic 
ideals, but also in the implementa- 
tion of those ideals in the reform- 
ism of the 1830’s, 40’s, and 50’s. 
And the romantics made perhaps 
their most powerful impact on 
American society in the antislavery 
movement. For the sentimental re- 
formers saw in slavery an institu- 
tion which threatened the sacred, 
perfectible individual, and, in their 
optimism, they hoped to wipe this 
stain from the nation’s escutcheon. 
The social conscience of the New 
England romantics lay at the bot- 
tom of their interest in the slave 
and his story. The slave himself, 
even without their tutoring, was ex- 
posed to the same idealisms. The 
slave narrative, therefore, as a re- 
sult of abolitionist editing, as an 
expression of deeply felt prevailing 
ideals, and in spite of considerable 
realism, is a sentimental kind of 
literature. The narrative appeals 
to the reader’s sympathy, and in its 
concern with an individual’s strug- 
gle for freedom is of the very es- 
sence of the romantic tradition. 
Although these simple accounts 
of slave’s experiences began to ap- 
pear in the eighteenth century 
(those of Briton Hammon, John 
Marrant and Gustavus Vassa being 
especially noteworthy) the period 
of their widest currency coincides 
with the rise of militant abolition- 
ism—from 1830 to 1861. The ex- 
tent of abolitionist editing of many 
of the narratives can only be con- 
jectured. Some narratives were 
presented to the public as biogra- 
phies. This was true of the brief 
Narrative of Dimmock Charlton, 
The Memoirs of Elleanor Eldridge, 
and Scenes in the Life of Harriet 
Tubman. Others, like Charles Ball’s 
Slavery in the United States 
(1836), Kate Pickard’s The Kid- 


napped and the Ransomed and 
Frederick Douglass’ The Heroic 
Slave are fictionalized. Mrs. Emily 
Pierson’s The Fugitive, like Rich- 
ard Hildreth’s The Memoirs of 
Archy Moore (1836), and Mattie 
Griffith’s Autobiography of a Fe- 
male Slave are clearly works of 
fiction. Among those dictated to 
amanuenses were The Narrative 
and Writings of Andrew Jackson 
of Kentucky (1847), The Confes- 
sion of Nat Turner (1831), The 
Narrative of Solomon Northup 
(1857) and The Narrative of James 
Williams (1838). Williams’ narra- 
tive, dictated to John Greenleaf 
Whittier, was alleged by the editor 
of the Alabama Beacon to be a 
fraud and was suppressed by the 
Antislavery Society. Harriet Ja- 
cobs’ Incidents in the Life of a 
Slave Girl was edited and ‘‘ar- 
ranged’’ by Lydia Maria Child. In 
general, there seems to be little evi- 
dence that abolitionists falsely rep- 
resented the narratives as written 
by the slaves themselves. There is 
no doubt that the narratives of 
Frederick Douglass, -William Wells 
Brown, James W. C. Pennington, 
Samuel Ringgold Ward, William 
and Ellen Craft, William Hayden 
and Austin Steward are genuine 
autobiographies. Though few of 
these accounts have any significant 
literary quality their historical im- 
portance can hardly be exagger- 
ated. 

The authenticity of the narra- 
tives as eyewitness accounts of the 
slave system can be readily estab- 
lished by comparing them with 
contemporary sources of unques- 
tioned reliability. All the narra- 


icf. J. D. B. DeBow, Industrial Re- 
sources of the Southern and Western 
States (New Orleans: 1852) II., pp. 269- 
292 for summary of laws on slavery., 
Theodore Weld, American As It 
Is (New York: 1839)., Helen T. Cat- 
terall, Judicial Cases Coneerning Amert 
can Slavery and the Negro 5 vols. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1926-1937)., and John 
Spencer Bassett, The Southern Planta- 
tion Overseer as Revealed in His Letters, 
(Northampton, Mass: 1925). 
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tives call attention to the separation 
of families occasioned by the slave 
trade, the long hours of forced la- 
bor, the constant infliction of physi- 
cal punishment and the denial of 
every opportunity for the Negroes’ 
improvement. They insist that 
scant provisions were made for the 
slaves’ food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care. According to the nar- 
ratives there was considerable mis- 
cegenation among the people of the 
South, and masters, mistresses and 
overseers are presented in a rather 
unfavorable light by the ex-slaves 
who dwell upon the carousing, 
drunkenness and violence common 
among the whites. 

Frederick Douglass, for exam- 
ple, was born in Talbot County, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
—a small district ‘‘thinly populat- 
ed and remarkable for nothing that 
I know of,’’ he wrote, ‘‘more than 
for the worn out, sandy, desert- 
like appearance of its soil, the gen- 
eral dilapidation of its farms and 
fences, the indigent and spiritless 
character of its inhabitants, and 
the prevalence of ague and fever.’”” 
Most of the narrators seem to have 
worked on isolated, run-down plan- 
tations where they lived in rude 
frontier surroundings. Many main- 
tain that their masters were con- 
stantly in debt. William Hayden, 
auctioned off to pay one master’s 
debts, was sold to another man in 
Lincoln County, Kentucky. ‘‘Mr. 
surdet was poor,’’ he writes, 
‘owning naught of this world’s 
wear, save me...’ By and large, 
the narratives give the lie to the 
idea that slavery made possible a 
gracious and cultivated society in 
the plantation South. 

That the traffic in Negro slaves 
was a widespread and _ profitable 
business is made clear in the narra- 
tives. John Brown was confined in 
the slave pen of the notorious The- 
ophilus Freeman* and Northup, 
after he was kidnapped in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was sold through the 
slave-trading establishment of 


‘ 


*My Bondage and My Freedom, p. 33. 

3Narrative of William Hayden, p. 22. 

4Cf. Bancroft, Slave Trading in the 
Old South, 


Price, Burch and Co. Theophilus 
Freeman’s establishment, accord- 
ing to John Brown, had three tiers 
of rooms with heavily barred win- 
dows. On the top floor of the build- 
ing was a ‘‘flogging room’’ in 
which obstreperous articles of 
property might be subdued. Young, 
handsome female slaves were given 
a separate room, for they were to 
be sold for use as concubines. The 
other slaves were quartered indis- 
criminately. The building stood in 
a large, fenced-in yard in which 
the Negroes were compelled to take 
exercise from time to time. When 
slaves were transported in large 
numbers they were chained in cof- 
fles and walked great distances on 
foot. Most of the narratives e- 
scribe these chain gangs. Evident- 
ly, the use of irons, collars, chains 
and bells as means of restraining 
slaves was widespread. John Brown 
had a ‘‘cirele of iron, having a 
hinge behind with a staple and pad- 
lock before, which hang under the 
chin’’ fastened around his neck.* 
Bibb wore a similar iron collar 
with bells for six weeks. To pre- 
vent his running away he was 
forced to sleep with his feet in 
stocks or ‘‘be chained with a large 
log chain to a log overnight, with 
no bed or bedding to rest my wea- 
ried limbs on after toiling all day 
in the cotton field.’’® The fugitive 
Moses Roper, after he was pursued 
and brought back, was chained by 
the neck to his master’s chaise. ‘‘In 
this manner he took me to his home 
at MeDaniel’s Ferry . . . a distance 
of fifteen miles.’ 

There was considerable activity 
in the market and slaves were al- 
ways changing hands. At auctions, 
traders insisted that their merchan- 
dise would not run away, and buy- 
ers minutely examined the Negroes 
who were for sale. Writes Brown: 

I dare not—for decency’s sake—de- 
tail the various expedients that were 
resorted to by dealers to test the sonnd- 
ness of a male or a female slave. When 
I say that they are handled in the 

*Twelve Years a Slave, pp. 42-43. 

®6Slave Life in Georgia, Chap. XII. 

TSlave Life in Georgia, p. 88. 


SNarrative of Bibb, p. 134. 
Narrative of Moses Roper, p. 11. 
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grossest manner, and inspected with 
the most elaborate and disgusting mi- 
nuteness, I have said enough for the 
most obtuse understanding to fill up 
the outline of the horrible picture.!° 


The majority of the slave narra- 
tors were brought to work as field 
hands on cotton plantations. Some 
few were trained to be skilled work- 
men (carpenters, coopers, black- 
smiths) or house servants. No 
doubt they worked hard, but these 
skilled workers had a just pride in 
the value of their services, often 
earned enough to buy their free- 
dom, and seem not to have been 
often mistreated. But the great 
mass of workers, the field hands, 
were driven like oxen day after 
day. According to the slaves’ ac- 
count, they were roused before 
dawn by the overseer or driver and 
taken to the fields to work until it 
was too dark to see. Other chores 
were expected of them after dark, 
so that except for a pause or two 
for meals, they labored as many as 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day. 
John Brown claims that one of the 
masters compelled the slaves to 
burn brush or spin cotton after 
dark. ‘‘We worked from four in 
the morning until twelve before we 
broke our fast, and from that time 
till eleven or twelve at night.’’! 
The slave then had to prepare his 
own meal—grinding his allowance 
of corn and making ‘‘hoe cakes.’’ 
Northup insists that when the 
moon was full the slave was forced 
to work until the middle of the 
night. He was compelled, too, to 
feed the farm animals and chop 
wood after his work in the fields.!” 

Men and women laborers were 
given definite tasks to perform. 
Slaves were expected to pick a stip- 
ulated number of pounds of cotton 
and were whipped if they failed to 
bring in a bag of sufficient weight. 
The amount expected of slaves va- 
ried according to their ability and 
from plantation to plantation. On 
a Louisiana plantation, Northup 
tells us, an ordinary day’s picking 
was two hundred pounds per slave, 


10Slave Life in Georgia, pp. 116-117. 
11Slave Life in Georgia, pp. 10-11. 
12Twelve Years a Slave, p. 167. 
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whereas John Brown’s Georgia 
master expected only a hundred 
pounds of each hand. Usually the 
fastest pickers were placed at the 
head of the row and the others 
were urged to keep up. That the 
slave women were sometimes better 
pickers than the men is attested to 
by the narrators and by overseers’ 
letters.1* But the labor of women 
caused the neglect of small chil- 
dren and made impossible the little 
comforts of family life. 

Holidays, gifts, opportunities to 
work for wages, religious training, 
the hope of freedom—all served to 
make slaves more contented and 
controllable. But to a considerable 
extent the master depended on 
physical controls—the driver’s or 
overseer’s whip, the patrols and the 
law. Unpaid labor had to be con- 
stantly supervised and forced to 
work. The lash was, therefore, an 
indispensable aid to the system’s 


13Cf, Bassett, The Southern Plantation 
Overseer as Revealed in His Letters. 


functioning. Nearly all the narra- 
tors report that they were whipped 
at some time during their enslave- 
ment, and many displayed scarred 
and striped backs to amazed audi- 
ences at abolitionist meetings. Both 
men and women were whipped. 
Usually on these isolated planta- 
tions the overseer was judge, jury, 
prosecutor and executioner, and he 
wielded his power like a medieval 
monarch. No slave could testify 
against any white person anywhere 
in the South so that no brutal act 
of an overseer could be brought be- 
fore the courts unless it had been 
witnessed by a white person. 
Northup writes of the overseers: 
These gentlemen ride into the field 
on horseback, without exception, to my 
knowledge, armed with pistols, bowie 
knife, whip and accompanied by sev- 
eral dogs. . . . It is his business to pro- 
duce large crops, and if that is accom- 
plished, no matter what amount of 
suffering it may have cost. The pres- 
ence of the dogs are (sic) necessary 
to overhaul a fugitive who may take 
to his heels. . . . The pistols are re- 
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served for any dangerous emergency. 
. Goaded into uncontrollable mad- 
ness, even the slave will sometimes turn 
upon his oppressor.!# 
These punishments — whipping, 
chaining, shooting — were legal 
and customary, but laws designed 
to protect the property of owners 
and court cases’® show that the mu- 
tilation, burning, smothering and 
torture alleged by slaves were not 
unknown. The fear of servile re- 
bellion prompted the slave states to 
make more and more stringent laws 
in regard to the Negro. The slaves’ 
activities were sharply proscribed 
and the superordinate group en- 
forced the caste etiquette with con- 
siderable rigor. 


14Twelve Years a ‘Slave, pp. 223-224. 

15Cf, J. D. B. DeBow, Industrial Re- 
sources of the Southern and Western 
States (New Orleans: 1852) II., pp. 269- 
292 for summary of laws on slavery. 
Also: Theodore Weld, American Slavery 
As It Fs (New York: 1839). 

16Cf, Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the 
Negro, 5 vols. (Washington, D. C. 1926- 
1937). 


Library of Congress Photograph 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SLAVE CELLS IN THE FRANKLIN AND ARMFIELD SLAVE TRADING ESTABLISHMENT IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. THIS PHOTO TAKEN IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE CIVIL WAR SHOWS THE SORDID 
ENVIRONMENT FROM WHICH FUGITIVE SLAVES FLED. 
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How did the slaves react to their 
enslavement? A wide reading of 
the narratives establishes the fact 
that there was a wide range of re- 
actions among the Negroes con- 
cerned. It is difficult to find among 
the narrators any who were at all 
times cooperative and loyal slaves. 
But Noah Davis, William Boen, 
Lunsford Lane, William Hayden, 
Josiah Henson, Elizabeth Keckle- 
and Peter Still were extraordinan- 
ly loyal for the greater part of the 
time they were slaves. Significant- 
ly, nearly all these men and women 
enjoyed a fairly stable childhood 
with their parents (who were privi- 
leged slaves) and themselves held 
favorable positions with their mas- 
ters. The most loyal of the slaves 
were the house servants, drivers 
and artisans. Clearly slave loyalty 
was given to owners in return for 
definite rewards. Yet even the most 
faithful slave was often disingenu- 
ous. The caste etiquette and fear 
of physical punishment encouraged 
the slave to develop ‘‘stage pres- 
ence’’—that is, the capacity to play 
his role convincingly before the 
master, even while he sabotaged 
the effort in actuality. 


By far the greater number of 
the slaves seem to have shown in- 
direct or covert aggression. Neg- 
lected in early childhood and cruel- 
ly treated, they were resentful and 
uncooperative. For the field hands 
were largely excluded from the 
privileges enjoyed by the house 
servants and had less incentive to 
please their owners. Their protest 
took on many forms, from laziness, 
inefficiency, feigned illness and ma- 
lingering, to stealing, striking (re- 
fusing to work) and sabotage. Sol- 
omon Bayley and Moses Grandy 
even dared to sue in the courts for 
their freedom. Frequently slaves 
ran off to the woods or swamps ‘‘on 
strike’’ until their demands were 
met.!7 The slaves’ protest also ex- 
pressed itself in their religion and 
in the songs and spirituals they 
created. (Many narratives contain 
such songs.) It was easy for the 
slaves to associate themselves with 
the children of Israel—God’s peo- 


17Cf. Narrative of Moses Grandy, p. 5. 


ple enslaved by the wicked Egyp- 
tians. The high and mighty white 
race was, to the Negroes, like those 
men of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
merely awaiting the sure judgment 
of God. 

Yet narratives published between 
1836 and 1865 are, for the most 
part, those of fugitive slaves. Many 
of these men refused to be whipped 
and, turning on their oppressors, 
assaulted them violently. John 
Thompson beat and choked his mas- 
ter when the latter sought to sub- 
due him with the lash.’*. North- 
up’ flogged his master and Doug- 
lass resisted a ‘‘Negro-breaker’s’’ 
attempt to whip him. Solomon 
Northup and other slaves plotted 
armed rebellion and Nat Turner 
directed a bloody uprising. In 
desperate circumstances, such Ne- 
groes sought some means of escape 
from slavery—running away, re- 
bellion or death. The slaveholders 
did not succeed in creating a uni- 
formly meek body of slaves devoted 
to their masters’ interests and en- 
tertaining no ideas inconsistent 
with their status. But slavery pro- 
duced in all the narrators consid- 
erable fear, hate, aggression and 
feelings of guilt. Often the slave 
owner succeeded in disorganizing 
the slave’s personality. 

That many fugitives adjusted 
themselves to life in the free states, 
acquired property and influence is 
certainly remarkable. Lewis and 
Milton Clarke, William Wells 
Brown, Henry Bibb, Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Tubman and 
many others found jobs, acquired 
some education and aided other 
fugitives in their escape from slav- 
ery. William Wells Brown and 
Frederick Douglass were stalwarts 
in the abolitionist cause both in 
America and in Great Britain 
Austin Steward and Josiah Henson 
helped in the setting up of colo- 
nies for fugitives in Canada. Not 
the least service performed by these 
ex-slaves was in leaving to their 
posterity a record of their lives in 
slavery. Hundreds of these narra- 
tives are extant.”° Antislavery pub- 


18Life of John Thompson, p. 35. 
19Twelve Years a Slave, pp. 110-111. 
20For two complete studies of narra- 
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lications were always eager to get 
accounts of slaves’ experiences and 
the general public seems to have 
read them avidly. The Interesting 
Narratives of the Life of Olaudah 
Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, The 
African (1789) went into at least 
ten editions by 1837; a Dutch and 
a German edition are still extant. 
By 1856 The Narratie of Moses 
Roper’s Adventures and Escape 
from American Slavery, first pub- 
lished in 1837, had reached ten 
editions and had been translated 
into Celtic. Even so trivial a vol- 
ume as The Life of James Mars 
(1865) saw eleven editions by 1872. 
Josiah Henson’s narrative reached 
its sixth thousand in 1852, having 
been published in England as well 
as here in America. By May 28, 
1858 advanced orders for the 
‘*Stowe edition’’ of Henson’s book 
alone totalled 5,000 copies.” In the 
1878 edition it is claimed that 100,- 
000 copies of the book had been 
sold. Indeed a Dutch translation 
appeared in 1877 and a French edi- 
tion the following year. Within 
two years after its publication in 
1853, Twelve Years a Slave: The 
Narrative of Solomon Northup 
had sold 27,000 copies. The narra- 
tive of William Wells Brown sold 
8,000 copies (four editions) by 
1849, and by the same year The 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass 
(1845) had passed through seven 
editions ‘‘in this country alone.’’”? 

There is no doubt that the time- 
liness of the narratives made them 
popular reading in the days before 
the Civil War. The experiences of 
Henry Bibb, Lewis Clarke and 
Frederick Douglass furnished de- 
tails for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin™ and Nat Turn- 
er’s rebellion inspired Dred, A 
Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
Recently Edmund Fuller and Shir- 
ley Graham have produced fiction- 


tives see: Marion Wilson Starling, The 
Slave Narrative: Its Place in American 
Literary History, Unpublished Ph.D. The- 
sis, N. Y. U., 1946; Charles H. Nichols, 
A Study of the Slave Narrative, Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. Thesis, Brown University, 
1948. 

21Cf. Starling, p. 341. 

22Ephraim Peabody, Christian Ezxam- 
iner, vol. 47 (July, 1849), p. 64. 

28Cf. Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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alized biographies of Frederick 
Douglass, Earl Conrad has writ- 
ten of Harriet Tubman, Arthur 
Huff Fauset of Sojourner Truth, 
Brion Gysin of Josiah Henson. 
Gamaliel Bradford in his book 
Wives found Elizabeth Keckley’s 
Behind the Scenes his best source 
for details on the personality of 
Mary Todd Lincoln. In their stud- 
ies of slavery Frederic Bancroft** 
and Herbert Aptheker”® have used 
the slave narratives discriminating- 
ly as source materials. E. Frank- 
lin Frazier’s The Negro Family in 
the United States (Chicago: 1939) 
has employed the narratives of 
John Brown, Andrew Jackson, 
Frederick Douglass, Austin Stew- 
ard, Lewis Clarke and others for 
details concerning the Negro fam- 
ily in slavery. Similarly, Henri- 
etta Henkle’s Let My People Go 
has made use of the narratives in 
relation to her discussion of the 
underground railroad. The impor- 
tance of slave narratives as valua- 
ble records of slavery is, therefore, 
being increasingly recognized. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s the W.P.A. writers 
interviewed living ex-slaves and 
collected 17 volumes of data now 
in the Congressional library.”® 
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With the years have come 
changes in the home and the com- 
munity, and the schools have had 
forced upon them increasing edu- 
cational demands for which their 
programs have not been fully ad- 
justed. However, thinking educa- 
tors and laymen are well aware of 
the fact that more than reading, 
writing and arithmetic and other 
such courses are necessary to give 
the balanced education. They re- 
alize that the experiences needed 
must be such that will reach all 
phases of an individual’s make-up, 
if the individual is to be the bal- 
anced personality. It is an accepted 
fact that if any ‘‘sense’’ is thwarted 
and undeveloped the result is an 
unbalanced personality, a malad- 
justed individual incapable of 
maintaining the security in a demo- 
eratic society. 

What experiences will help de- 
velop this basic individual? What 
experience might serve as the bal- 
ance wheel in human development? 
Shall we say that some are the uni- 
versal languages that express men’s 
inner selves? Shall we say that 
they are the expressions by which 
a people’s growth and cultural de- 
velopment are judged? They are 
and have been down through the 
ages. Among them are the creative 
experiences, and specifically crea- 
tive art experiences that afford op- 
portunities for real growth, emo- 
tionally, socially and creatively. 

Unfortunately, through the years, 
as formal education developed, 
more stress was placed on the at- 
tainment of facts and skills, and 
less on basic human development. 
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A study of educational programs 
and curricula of most schools very 
readily discloses the emphasis given 
to academic and technical courses 
and the pitiful attention paid to the 
creative arts. However, in recent 
years, in an effort to determine 
what makes us ‘‘tick’’ some medical 
men, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
teachers and social workers have 
made studies of child development 
and adult adjustment to life. All 
have considered such development 
and adjustment the continuous 
chain of human growth and have 
disclosed some eye-opening infor- 
mation. All have had a strong 
feeling for the value of art experi- 
ences as vital factors in education 
from childhood throughout adult- 
hood—for early development, for 
finding one’s self, for release from 
tensions and inhibitions, for relaxa- 
tion and providing for the creative 
urge. Thinking persons feel that 
art experiences will become pro- 
gressively more meaningful and 
significant as we come to know just 
how color, for instance, helps to re- 
lease and direct the forces of feel- 
ing and imagination, and how 
pressing the child’s—and the 
adult ’s—energies outward into clay 
directs and orders the forces of his 
‘“spirit’’ and strengthens him in his 
whole development and adjust- 
ment to life. 

Many experiments in art as an 
educative process have been and 
are being carried on in an effort to 
take art from its ‘‘ivory tower’’ for 
the talented or the wealthy few, 
where it has been since the begin- 
ning of the machine age, to make 
it a part of life, and to use it in its 
rightful place as a means of expres- 
sion. Among these experiments are 
‘Art A Way of Life,’’ a project to 
improve education for living, de- 
veloped in the public schools of 
Owatonna, Minnesota in 1933; a 
study of child development through 
art education made at the Bryn 
Mawr Art Center Workshop; a 
study of the art of teaching art 
carried on at annual conferences at 
the Museum of Modern Art; a re- 
cent study of the importance of art 
education discussed at a conference 
sponsored by George Washington 
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University and the U. 8. Office of 
Education; a study of child devel- 
opment made by Dr. Arnold Gesell 
and his collaborators. These studies 
and experiments and many others 
plus many articles and books that 
have been written about the sub- 
ject, should lead the way to the so- 
lution of many education ills. 


A closer, more personal study of 
the effects of creative art experi- 
ences on students will reveal their 
value in emotional, social and crea- 
tive growth. Of course, such experi- 
ences must in themselves be crea- 
tive and should be guided by an un- 
derstanding, sensitive person who 
can imagine himself in the stu- 
dent’s place. Set techniques and 
patterns of work should not be the 
goals. Instead, such experiences 
should lead the individual to rid 
himself of inhibitions and should 
become total expressions of ‘‘him.’’ 
In my own experience I have found 
that most students, and others, 
given the opportunity, time, en- 
couragement and guidance in crea- 
tive activities and sharing respon- 
sibilities, develop keener apprecia- 
tions and improved attitudes to- 
ward their own abilities, those of 
others and life in general. This 
same class room affords an oppor- 
tunity to develop responsibility 
through the care of materials and 
work; to develop initiative and re- 
sourcefulness through experimen- 
tation; to develop appreciations 
and desired attitudes toward fel- 
low students and their work; and 
to develop confidence in one’s self 
through creative accomplishments, 
regardless of how meager they 
might be. 

From another point of view, 
John Dewey in his Art as Experi- 
ence says an irritated person must 
act to get rid of his irritation. He 
may rearrange furnishings in his 
room and as he puts objects in or- 
der, his emotions are ordered. 
Dewey further explains that not 
only is this true of arranging fur- 
niture, but whatever the irritated 
person selects to put in order will 
have an ordering effect on his 
emotions, and the result is a form 
of art—the act of creating. 


Constructive work in the art class 
tends to have a corresponding effect 
on an individual. It is a period of 
relaxation—a period in which one 
can completely forget tiring prob- 
lems and put his thinking in order. 
It is a time when through a crea- 
tive activity an individual can re- 
fleet and find himself. As he puts 
things in order in his manipulation 
of materials, of lines, of masses, of 
color—his emotions are ordered and 
the result is an expression that is 
genuine even though it may not 
rank highly as a ‘‘work of the 
arts.”’ 

These art experiences have still 
another value. Life and work in 
adulthood are so highly specialized 
and routinized that day after day 
of such tasks dull the mind, kill 
the imagination and fail to give any 
sense of creative accomplishment. 
Even the modern forms of recrea- 
tion, the movie, the television and 
the radio tend to sap the individ- 
ula’s resourcefulness and power to 
express himself. Because of this 
high degree of specialization, men 
must be encouraged and trained to 
participate in activities that will 
restore the wholeness of the per- 
sonality. Art education can lead 
the way to such leisure time activ- 
ities that will give relaxation and 
intellectual, emotional and creative 
satisfaction. 

These problems of developing 
the well-balanced individual, that 
he may fully enjoy life or that he 
might be emotionally and socially 
developed enough to ‘‘live,’’ are 
very important and are especially 
so in the education of Negroes. It 
is needless for me to take time and 
space here to explain or to restate 
the problems and conditions in the 
lives of Negroes that cause inhibi- 
tions, tensions, emotional upsets, 
frustrations and lack of general 
cultural experiences. It is also 
needless to explain the fact that 
Negroes grow physically, emotion- 
ally, and socially as other humans 
do, and have the same potential 
abilities. The experiments and 
studies on growth have been made, 
and are efforts to find the answers 
to all human development. What is 
important in the education of any 
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part of the human race is accepted 
as important for the education of 
all. The degree of importance is 
determined by the need. Existing 
conditions are proof of the general 
needs and of the specific needs of 
Negroes. Since art experiences are 
generally accepted by thinking peo- 
ple as significant factors in educa- 
tion or growth, emotionally, social- 
ly, and individually, such experi- 
ences are extremely significant fac- 
tors in the education of Negroes. 


Cartoon By Students 


WONDER HOW WILL SANTA GET 
DOWN THAT CHIMNEY? 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH “CREATES” 
FOR HIS OWN SCHOOL PAPER 


Integration 


(Continued from page 128) 


entirely Negro, because of popula- 
tion shifts. They will demand place- 
ment as teachers of those best qual- 
ified to guide the educational prog- 
ress of youth. They will watch the 
progress of Negroes in schools 
where the vast majority of children 
are white. In short, Negro teachers 
subscribe to a program that has as 
its goal the development of the 
highest potentialities of all youth. 


Negro teachers see no need to 
sacrifice their personal security for 
the sake of the so-called integration 
that stops at the level of the pupils. 
While fighting for the ‘‘F.E.P.C.”’ 
and other racial gains, why should 
Negro teachers accept less than full 
integration in the matter of their 
own employment? True integration 
should mean that all children might 
attend all schools, and that all 
teachers might teach in all schools. 
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time when bombings and 
A threaten the ex- 

istence of Negroes in parts of 
the South hardly seems like the 
time to consider a brighter side of 
life in that section of the United 
States. In spite of widespread in- 
tolerance there, however, one can- 
not help but wonder concerning ap- 
parent. inconsistencies in racial re- 
lations. Conditions of racial rela- 
tions vary as to places and as to 
areas of human activity in different 
parts of the South. For those not 
acquainted with the section, some 
of these inconsistencies seem to be 
quite astounding. 

The idea of States’ rights is re- 
sponsible for rather unique sets of 
laws and modes of life in each of 
our sovereign States. People gen- 
erally migrate from States where 
the mode of living established by 
the element in control of the State 
government is distasteful to them. 
Many Negroes have migrated to the 
more friendly Northern States for 
this reason. It is a generally ac- 
cepted idea that living conditions 
for Negroes in the South are bad, 
and good in the North. 

Before probing into apparent in- 
consistencies of race relations in 
the South, however, it might be 
wise to consider the concept of gov- 
ernment in this country related to 
home rule in the local communities 
within the States. An understand- 
ing of this concept might help ex- 
plain the varied nature of the treat- 
ment of Negroes in different places. 
The life of Negroes in certain parts 
of the South might be actually 
happy while in the other parts 
quite intolerable. 


Tolerance Routes 


A Negro from the North, travel- 
ing South for the first time, crosses 
the Mason-Dixon line with great 
misgivings. If he is traveling by 
automobile along the main high- 
ways, and if he stops at gasoline 
stations sponsored by the major oil 
companies, he will receive treat- 


THE SOUTHS BRIGHTER SIDE 


By N. D. Brooks 


ment that will compare favorably 
with that which he receives in the 
North. The farther he goes the 
more he wonders just when he will 
encounter the expected Southern 
intolerance. With travel experience, 
he learns the connection between 
the size of the town, the type of 
place where he seeks to care for 
his needs and the treatment he 
might expect. He finally reaches 
the point where he can tell by the 
looks of a place whether or not he 
can make a welcomed stop. 

The writer of this article is not 
attempting to justify the intoler- 
ance that might be encountered by 
Negroes on the back roads of the 
South. It is disgraceful that, in a 
highly civilized world, it should be 
necessary for persons of darker 
skins to keep constantly on the 
alert to escape intolerance. The 
fact remains, however, that certain 
avenues of tolerance run through 
the fabric of Southern life, and a 
consideration of these is the major 
purpose of this article. 


Economic Hope 


The first surprise for many 
Northerners is the apparent eco- 
nomie progress of many Negroes in 
the South. In Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, a transportation 
system with bus line routes to all 
sections of the city is owned and 
operated by Negroes. There you 
will find whole subdivisions of new 
homes, as fine as any in the coun- 
try, designed, built and owned by 
Negro companies. In rural com- 
munities of North Carolina, you 
will find some prosperous Negro 
farmers. You might see Negro en- 
gineers and firemen on the rail- 
roads, Negro telephone linemen 
along the highways and prosperous 
business men in the cities. 

The Northerner would be sur- 
prised to know that the larger por- 
tion of the trade of a Negro busi- 
nessman or much of the practice of 
a Negro doctor might consist of 
white persons. The writer dis- 
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_vvered two prosperous Negro 
tailors in widely separated parts of 
the South. These were no mere 
cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments, but high-class stores for 
made-to-order clothes in the lead- 
ing business sections of these cities. 
In each case most of the trade con- 
sisted of white persons, and in each 
case the Negro owners were making 
a tidy profit. 

It is interesting, too, that a man 
does not have to be an Uncle Tom 
to do tailoring for white persons in 
South Carolina. One incident illu- 
strates the point. A white lawyer 
complained, with an injured look, 
that the charge of ten dollars for 
certain alterations on his suit was 
highway robbery. Without flinch- 
ing and looking the lawyer directly 
in the eye, the Negro tailor calmly 
reminded him that he should stick 
to his business of law. ‘‘If you 
charge me twenty-five dollars for a 
legal service,’’ said the tailor, ‘‘I 
will retain you or I will seek the 
service cheaper elsewhere, but I 
will not tell you what your charge 
should be.’’ No, the lawyer did 
not take his suit elsewhere. He 
reddened slightly, but he left the 
suit to be altered, and he became 
one of the tailors best customers. 

The other Negro tailor used the 
profits.of his business to provide a 
comfortable home and _ excellent 
education for each of his five chil- 
dren. He sent each one to a dif- 
ferent leading Negro college. Then 
he sent each one to a different grad- 
uate or professional school at lead- 
ing white colleges. Each was to go 
as high as ability and desire war- 
ranted. All five have become either 
doctors of philosophy or profes- 
sional persons. 


Negro Doctors 


Truly one might wonder at the 
fact that many Negro doctors of 
the South have a large part of their 
practice among whites. One doc- 
tor explained why this was fre- 
quently the case. He said that it 
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most daily papers in the South de- 
vote much space to Negro news. 
When a new Negro doctors arrives, 
or when a local Negro doctor com- 
pletes his studies of some rare dis- 
ease and returns home as a special- 
ist in that field, the news and pic- 
tures of these Negro doctors will 
appear in the daily paper. One 
thing is certain, the white people 
read the news about Negroes. Then, 
when the wife of a leading white 
citizen becomes ill of a rare disease 
and it is known that the Negro doc- 
tor is the only specialist in that 
field in town, you can be sure that 
the Negro doctor has a new patient. 
It works that way, in spite of the 
racial barriers in the South. 
Florida was the first State to ac- 
cept Negro doctors in the medical 
society. At one hospital in Florida, 
Negro and white doctors work har- 
moniously together, sit in board 
meetings and conduct research to- 
vether, under the direction of the 
medical director of that hospital. 
The most interesting point is that 
the medical director is a Negro. 


New Day in Education 


Conditions in education also vary 
as to places. In general conditions 
are better in the cities and poorer 
in the rural areas. Some states have 
admitted Negroes to graduate 
courses in their universities, others 
are still trying to evade the Su- 
preme Court order to that end. Ne- 
vroes are receiving generally a 
vreater share of educational appro- 
priations, and progress is being 
made toward equalization of teach- 
er salaries. Negroes usually do not 
have representation on boards of 
education, but recently a Negro 
Was appointed to such a board in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

None would suggest that Negro 
eachers in the South enjoy com- 
lete academic freedom, but even 
in this area there are instances of 
creat progress. At the annual 
meeting of the Association for the 
study of Negro Life and History 
in Florida during October 1951, 
he visitor from the North wit- 


nessed at least the unexpected. The 
meetings were held at the Florida 
A. and M. College where the plant, 
facilities, faculty and student body 
gave the visitor an initial favorable 
impression. As the meetings pro- 
gressed evidence accumulated to 
support the view that academic 
freedom existed in this center of 
learning. 

The first meeting was held in a 
spacious hall that accommodated 
many of the 2,000 or so students 
and visiting guests. On the plat- 
form were the Secretary of State, 
representing the Governor of 
Florida, the Mayor of the City of 
Tallahassee, a, representative from 
the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton, President Gore of Florida A. 
and M. and Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin, the principal speaker, as well 
as others. When President Gore 
arose to make the welcoming ad- 
dress, the writer at least settled 
back to listen to the usual Uncle 
Tom speech that he had heard in 
similar situations in other localities, 
and not necessarily in the South. 
To the surprise of the writer, Presi- 
dent Gore spoke vigorously con- 
cerning the school’s program to- 
ward the achievement of racial 
equality and first-class citizenship 
for Negroes. The Secretary of 
State of Florida spoke concerning 
the appropriations that had been 
made and would be made to sup- 
port the school’s program. He did 
suggest, however, to the disgust of 
some Northerners, that Negroes 
should be patient, since it would 
take some time for them to achieve 
complete equality. 

The Mayor of Tallahassee spoke 
concerning his city’s record of good 
race relations and tolerance. Dr. 
Franklin pulled no punches in the 
major address as he described the 
viciousness and martial spirit of 
the slave-holding South. The tone 
of this and of all the other meet- 
ings was aggressive, and every 
meeting was interracial in attend- 
ance. The visitor left Tallahassee 
with the feeling that here was an 
oasis of tolerance in the desert of 
the South. 
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Unexpected Social Contacts 


As strange as it may seem, there 
appear to be many more direct so- 
cial contacts between white people 
and Negroes in the South than in 
many other parts of the country. 
There is the usual pattern, where 
you cross the railroad tracks to look 
for the Negro section, but also there 
are communities where white people 
and Negroes live in a neighborly 
fashion in the same blocks. The 
writer has seen five such towns in 
Louisiana, before reaching a group 
of segregated towns near the Texas 
line. 

The neighborly spirit exists in 
many parts of the South. The 
writer was surprised ‘to see Negroes 
and white people exchanging visits 
in parts of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and he actually saw an inter- 
racial Saturday evening social in 
a rural section in Virginia. True 
these are isolated cases, but they 
are some of the inconsistencies 
with which this article is concerned. 


Political Weakness 


When the visitor to the South be- 
gins to enjoy a friendly warmth, 
and he begins to disbelieve the tales 
of intolerance that he has heard, 
he is quickly awakened when he 
turns on a radio during the fre- 
quent campaigns for political of- 
fice. It is then that he hears at full 
blast the vaunted intolerance of 
the South. On one occasion, while 
the writer observed in amazement 
the fact that a white family and a 
Negro family lived in a two-family 
house in a section of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, even to the extent of 
sharing the same front porch, he 
could hear the radio speech of a 
Southern demagogue who promised 
to keep the Negro in his place. 

Even in politics, however, there 
are signs of recent progress. Con- 
trary to beliefs in the North, the 
Negroes in the South are battling 
for the franchise and true repre- 
sentation. Their gains have been 
small, but recently they were suc- 
cessful in electing members to the 
City Council in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia and in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 
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Negroes in cities are far less 
timid in their fight for greater de- 
mocracy than many in the North 
have believed. They speak out edi- 
torially in their papers, they carry 
on legal battles, and they agitate 
almost constantly for the improve- 
ment of local conditions. Negroes in 
the cities do not fear the Ku Klux 
Klan, and conversely, the Klan op- 
erates in sparsely settled communi- 
ties where the Negroes to be in- 
timidated or attacked are well out- 
numbered. Politically Negroes have 
not recovered from the sell-out to 
reaction that brought an end to the 
period of Reconstruction, but they 
are on the march. 


Objectivity and Stereotypes 


The true purpose of this article 
was to show the need of objectivity 
in gathering historical materials. 
Negro historians should not follow 
the practices of certain white au- 
thors of school history texts, whose 
omissions of facts about the Negro, 
or plain distortion of the facts, 
have caused the Negro to be cast in 
unfavorable stereotypes. The im- 
pression of the South held by most 
Negroes and many white people of 
the North is that the South is total- 
ly intolerant. This conclusion is a 
distinct barrier to the job of build- 
ing a new democracy in the South, 
saving the gains already made and 
enlisting the help of the good peo- 
ple already there. 
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Pictures from The Banneker News— 
A Junior High School Paper 


PATROL BOYS OF THE MONTH 
FROM THE APRIL 1950 ISSUE 
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A SCHOOL PAPER IN A NEGRO JUNIOR 


HE publication of a monthly 
T newspaper in a Negro junior 

high school is a fascinating, 
stimulating, rewarding and, some- 
times, maddening endeavor. 

As the adviser, of one year’s 
standing, of the editorial staff of 
The Banneker News, the four page, 
four column journalistic enterprise 
of an enthusiastic staff of junior 
high schoolers in Washington, D. 
C., I must first state that I am 
thoroughly enjoying my job. I 
must also state that there are prob- 
lems involved. 

All educators know that adoles- 
cents are sometimes baffling indi- 
viduals with many quirks of be- 
havior, many enthusiasms, and 
sometimes, a lack of faith in them- 
selves and in their capabilities. Ne- 
gro students, often feeling inferior 
becavse of race in addition to the 
usual confusions of adolescense, 
frequently get ‘‘off the track’’ in 
junior high school years and never 
fully find themselves. A _ school 
newspaper offers possibilities for 
pupil growth in self-expression, 
management, business abilities, and 
in the field of writing. 

The Banneker News is so organ- 
ized that children may begin work- 
ing on the paper as ‘‘cubs’’ in the 
seventh grade. They explore the 
editorial and business experiences 
related to this activity. The edi- 
torial work provides opportunities 
for learning to write news stories, 
feature stories, sports stories and 
opinions. Copy reading, proof read- 
ing and ‘‘make-up’’ constitute the 
principal work of the editors — 
ninth graders who have become 
proficient in newspaper techniques. 


If the business staff appeals to 


the ‘‘eub,’’ he learns how to secure 
advertisements, helps distribute the 
paper in the school, and learns to 
send out the ‘‘exchanges.’’ If he is 
a business major, perhaps he helps 
type copy for the printer. 

Any child interested in art is en- 
couraged to try for the position of 


HIGH SCHOOL 


By CHARLOTTE KENDRICK BROOKS 


staff cartoonist, and if photography 
is his interest, he may take pictures 
for the paper. No child need be an 
expert cartoonist or photographer. 
If he is interested—and that is the 
only criterion trained teachers 
help encourage any talent or ca- 
pability he may have. Cartoons or 
photographs are accepted from all 
students. 

Staff meetings are held each 
week, and the editors rotate the job 
of chairman. Pupils plan the meet- 
ings with the assistance of the ad- 
viser, and conduct them ‘‘on their 
own.’’ Meetings usually include roll 
eall, evaluations of the last paper, 
discussion of any complaints from 
subscribers, suggestions for im- 
provement of the paper, and plans 
for the next issue. The editors as- 
sign stories, and staff members vol- 


unteer. No one story“is confined to | 


any one pupil. If three want to 


write it, all three may try, and the 
best story, in the opinion of the edi- | 


tors and adviser, is the one pub- 
lished. 

Beginning in January, plans are 
made for attending the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Con- 
vention held at Columbia Univers- 
ity each spring. Last year, twenty 
staff members attended this con- 
vention, stayed at a luxurious New 
York Hotel, learned journalism at 
sessions at Columbia, went to plays, 
the ballet, Radio City, and on 
shopping trips. It is not necessary 
to list the benefits of such a trip 
for a group of boys and girls from 
a segregated school system. 

Three pupils, Banneker News 
Staff members, were chairmen of 
sessions at the convention. They in- 
troduced the speakers, and took 
charge of the question and answer 
period following addresses. Two 
acquitted themselves very well, and 
one staff member, when the speak- 
er for her group failed to arrive, 
took complete charge and con- 
ducted a round table discussion on 
the assigned topic. Not one per- 


“Banneker News” 
Business Staff 


Student Activity 
Selling Seals 


son left, and of the fifty or sixty 
persons present, only three were 
Negroes. This staff member did a 
beautiful job, but how she must 
have grown personally in self-con- 
fidence ! 

Attendance at the convention is 
not the only method of instilling 
confidence in these adolescents. 
Within the past year, visitors at 
staff meetings have included a 
group of German journalists, who 
were impressed with the grasp of 
journalistic fundamentals exhibited 
by the group. They observed the 
pupils in a lively discussion of 
‘““galleys,’’ ‘‘galley proofs,’ 
‘‘euts,’’ ‘‘the dummy,’’ ‘‘the 
morgue,’’ ‘‘ears,’’ ete. Also, an ex- 
change teacher from England re- 
quested staff help in planning a 
paper for her school upon her re- 
turn to London. 

Since the Banneker News must 
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be self-supporting, the staff holds a 
drive twice each year to secure sub- 
scriptions. Prizes are offered, a 
chart is kept showing progress by 
home rooms and by grades, and 
money must be collected and 
counted daily. An awards assem- 
bly climaxes the drive, with an an- 
nouncement of individual and class 
winners and the school standing. 
Usually, the school is well over one 
hundred per cent in subscriptions, 
and the student body seems to be 
very.enthusiastic about its paper. 
To keep this enthusiasm high, the 
staff accepts suggestions, news, and 
information from all students. The 
staff promoted a slogan contest last 
year, and has another contest in 
mind for this year. 

In this article, I have used as an 
example the staff with which I 
work, because I know how it fune- 
tions, and am familiar with the 
pupil growth which I attribute to 
this work. I believe sincerely, that 
all Negro chilé¥en can benefit from 
such activity and can achieve much 
growth through working on a school 
paper. 

Some specific benefits derived, 
which can be attributed to work- 
ing on a school paper in a Negro 
junior high school, are as follows: 
1. Those pupils who want to make 


(Continued on page 122 
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INTERESTING NEWS FOR THE 
STUDENTS IN THE OCTOBER 1951 ISSUE 


STUDENT COUNCIL CANDIDATES 


THEY ARE: FRONT ROW, L TO R, WILHELMINA BAKER, DONALD WINES, 
DAVID PAYNE AND DORIS TURNER. BACK ROW, MILDRED NASH, GEORGE 
SMITH, JOHN PAYNE, AND THEODORA DAVIS. 


Student Council Candidates Campaign, Make 
Posters, Prepare for Nov. Elections 


After much planinng, packing, 
and anxiety; Miss Porter, Henry 
Wedlock, Joseph Rivers and I left 
Washington, D. C. at 6:05 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 24, 1951. While on 
the train we used reclining chairs, 
bedroom suites, and Pullmans for 
sleeping purposes. The sights along 
the way were very lovely. I did not 


Notice to Pupils 


Each year the dental hy- 
gienists from the health de- 
partment visit all of the 
schools. This year the survey 
at Banneker will be held on 
October 31. Each child will be 
examined and given a card. 
Mrs. Helms would like every 
one to go to the dentist and 
have him sign the card and 
then return the card to her. 
Have the dentist make correc- 
tions or start dental work 
when needed and sign card. 
She would also like your full 
cooperation in watching your 
conduct while you are waiting 
to have teeth examined. 


Our Trip to Mexico 


By Atva H. ALLEN 


know that nature was so beautiful. 
We passed through the states of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas before reaching Mexico. We 
passed over the Mississippi River 
and the Rio Grande and arrived in 
Mexico City seven and a half hours 
late, at 4:00 A.M., Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Our lateness was due to a train 
wreck on the line that happened an 
hour ahead of our arrival. We had 
to stay in a little town called Rio 
Laja (pronounced Rio Laha), 

See Our Trip Page 3 
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eorge Smith, Donald Wines, 
in Student Council Elections 


banneker Auditorium Scene Of Voting On November 6 


er. Eleanor Holmes, Campaign Manager, congratulates George Smith and Donald Wines, 
wr new Student Council Officers. 
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a Newly Elected Student Council Officers 
Promise to Fulfill Duties Faithfully | 


Seventh Grade Sections 


Lead P. T. A. Drive 
With 121 Per Cent 


Hollywood, Baltimore Among Ci ies 


Sending Students to Banneker 


Miss Dorothy Gardner of England 
Spends a Week at Banneker 


Calendar 
December 7 _____ Cafeteria Program 
December 14 _____ Student Council 


Dollhouse Dance 


On 34th Street. (Free) 


December 20 _Movie: Miracle 


December 21 __. Christmas Program 
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SCHOOL PAPER 


(Continued from page 120) 


journalism their career get a 
good start, and learn certain 
basic skills in journalism. 

2. Talent allied to journalism is 
encouraged and avocations as 
well as vocations may result 
(i.e.: photography, cartooning). 

3. Pupils achieve confidence in 
their abilities, through seeing 
the publication of their work, 
leading meetings, speaking at 
assemblies, ‘‘sparking’’ drives, 
and comparing their work with 
that of others. 

4. Negro pupils learn to mingle 
with others on an equal basis. 

5. Young journalists learn to check 


their facts, and to be accurate. 
Skill in conducting informal and 
formal meetings is acquired. 

7. Evaluative skills are enhanced, 
and pupils learn to take sug- 
gestions and criticisms without 
anger. 

8. Pupils learn to work well to- 
gether, and to be loyal to a 
group of fellow-workers. 

9. Pupils gain the opportunity for 
greater self-expression. The rel- 
ative freedom of the newspaper 
office helps relax the tensions in- 
variably accumulated by pupils 
in overcrowded, understaffed 
classrooms. 

There are valuable outcomes oth- 
er than those stated, but the most 
important ones have, I believe, been 
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listed. I have not listed the prob- 
lems specifically, but they are im- 
plicit in the work, and deal with 
such major items as selecting the 
staff, and limiting it, securing fac- 
ulty and student cooperation, plan- 
ning the trips, drives, and assem- 
blies ; and such minor difficulties as 
getting material to the printer, 
planning the make up, and seeing 
that-errors do not slip into print. 

Speaking as one adviser of a 
school paper in a Negro junior 
high school, I feel that working in 
this field helps the pupils in the 
ways stated above, but helps the 
adviser immeasurably in under- 
standing the adolescents whom she 
teaches, and in making her a better 
teacher. 


— KING AND ATTENDANTS FOR hana mae — APRIL 1951 


FIRST ROW—YVONNE HARDY, BARBARA STOCKTON, YVONNE BOWMAN, CARRIE WAYNE, JUDY JONES, QUEEN 
MABLE JOHNSON, KING FRED TILLMAN, JANET WEIR, ANDREIA RAY, DORIS TURNER, AND MURIEL ROBINSON. 
SECOND OW—CAROLYN PAGAN, DELORES FLETCHER, JEAN SHEPPERD, JANE JACKSON, BARBARA SINGLETON, 
SHIRLEY SETTLES, BARBARA POINTER, GAIL WILLIAMS, HENRIETTA JONES, JANE ROBINSON, JOAN PATTERSON. 
THIRD ROW—LESTER ARCHAMBEAU, WILLIAM NORTH, VALLIE BYRDSONG, CLAUDETTE HOLLINGSWORTH, 


GLORIA ANLERSON, YSOBEL JONES, GAIL WILSON, JULIANNE BANKS, MARY COLES, GEORGE WALTON, JAMES 
FOURTH ROW—ROLPH HARRIS, MICKEY DYSON, GARY BLUEFORD, JOSEPH RIVERS, ARTHUR WALLER, MICHAEL 


PROCTOR, AND EDWARD JOHNSON. 


HAYES, LLOYD AMOS, CHARLES DUNKENS, RAYMOND LAWSON, EARL BROWN, AND HAROLD EATON. 
FIFTH ROW—MICHAEL GREGORY, MARCELLUS WINSTON, AND WILLIAM GEORGE. 
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Epitor’s Nore: This is Act II of 
a three-act play by Mrs. Helen 
Vebb Harris of the Banneker Jun- 


ter, por High School in Washington, 
ing - C. This play was described by 
nt, Carter G. Woodson as his- 
fptorically proper and dramatically 


original. Act I appeared in the 
February issue; and Act III will 
appear in the April issue. By sav- 


the (ging the three issues, teachers can 
ler. Mpuave available a play of great edu- 
she (ecational worth. 


Act II—Scenz I 


Time: August 11, 1841, Douglass 
at the age of 24. 

Place: The meeting room of the 
Massachusetts Abolitionists As- 
sociation, Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts. 

Characters: William Lloyd Garri- 

son 

John A. Collins 

Frederick Douglass 

Other members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Setting: The front third of the 
stage from right to left repre- 
sents an adjoining room to the 
main assembly room. A side view 
of a platform can be seen 
through an opening about six 
feet wide in the center. None of 
the audience is seen; there is 
only the impression of such. 
During the speaking from the 
platform, there are outbursts of 
applause from this unobserved 
audience. Flags adorn the walls 
outside. There is a long hall seat 
right of the opening and two or 
three chairs at the left of it. At 
the opening of the curtain, the 


' place represents the dull unrest 
ee of the times, the lowered tones of 
ms the abolitionists can be heard as 
4 they congregate in twos or 
IN, threes, standing, sitting, or walk- 
ON. ing about. The others seem to 
TH, move away leaving the center 
AES front two men earnest in conver- 
AEL sation. These two men are Wil- 


liam Lloyd Garrison and John 
Collins, the president of the anti- 
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slavery Society. Their conversa- 
tion is grave. 

They’re gathering fast 
tonight. We still have five min- 
utes (observes his watch). To- 
night, we’ve got to hit and hit 
’em hard. We need more spirit, 
something to enliven the dead 
ones. Some haven’t enough of the 
spark as we have, Garrison. 
Any suggestions ? 

GARRISON (with hands in pockets 
and lips tight in_ earnest 
thought): Collins, I have an 
idea. 

Yes? (He  scrutinizes 
Garrison. ) 

GaRRIsoN: But will it work? I 
think it should. 

Couuins: Let’s have it! Time is 
passing. 

GaRRISON: Well, there’s a Negro 
around here, an ex-slave, by God, 
he’s still a slave, a fugtitive from 
the law, a runaway. 

Cotuins: What’s new about that? 
Speak, man. 

GaRRIsON: Well, he’s different 
from the rest, a sort I’ve never 
seen before, a lad of well —no 
lad at all—he’s probably twenty- 
five. He’s had experiences, he 
was one of those dissatisfied 
creatures, unwilling to bear all 
that was meted out to him — 
somehow or other, he learned to 
read and write, got hold of some 
of our literature and now speaks 
for himself. It’s strange you 
haven’t heard him. It’s my idea, 
had we such a person, one of 
these creatures, to speak in one 
of our meetings and tell, point 
blank, what he suffered, we 
might gain greater support. 

_ What’re your ideas on it? 

Cotuins: Well, in the first place, I 
can’t imagine a slave appearing 
at any one of our meetings and 
being called to the platform. 
What could he say, yet you say 
this one is educated. That’s sin- 
gular to begin with. What’s his 
name? 

Gargison: A Frederick Douglass 


he’s being called, but he says his 
name was Frederick Bailey and 
changed it for protection. 

Couns: So you’ve talked with 
him? 

I’ve done more than 
that. I’ve taken upon myself to 
visit him and, I tell you, I like 
his views—he’s just the instru- 
ment we need! 

Couuins: I’m willing to do most 
anything to gain our point. How 
could you get him here? 

Garrison: He’s here. I brought 
him, but I’ve not mentioned his 
being probably called on to 
speak. 

Couuins: He’s here now? Great! 
I’ll leave it to you! (Takes out 
his watch.) It’s eight! (He and 
Garrison turn, with proud 
strides and chests high, they en- 
ter the assembly room and Col- 
lins takes the platform while 
Garrison, presumably, takes a 
seat in the audience. Collins taps 
the bell, bringing the house to 
order. The men from the adjoin- 
ing room enter, clearing it of all 
persons.) Gentlemen,-the house 
will please come to order — 
Bishop Price will open our meet- 
ing with prayer. 

BisHop Price: ‘‘May the words of 
our mouths and the meditation 
of our heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, our strength and 
our Redeemer—Amen.’’ 

Coutuins: Gentlemen, I observe a 
large gathering here tonight. If 
our zeal for our duty increases 
as do our numbers, our success is 
assured. Above all things, keep 
your hearts right and God will 
lead us to the victory. (He 
changes his tone.) The first 
speaker for tonight is one we all 
know and love and one who 
needs no introduction to this 
assembly—the editor of the Lib- 
erator, ‘‘Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison.’’ (Cheers from the 
audience and applause.) (Mr, 
Garrison takes the stage.) 

Mr. Garrison: President of the 
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Massachusetts Anti-Salvery So- 
ciety, Bishop Price, Members 
and Friends: I shall indulge in 
speech only for a short number 
of minutes. My one duty here 
tonight is to permit you the rare 
opportunity of hearing one ad- 
dress you who is far more inter- 
esting and more vital to our 
cause than I. I shall allow him 
to introduce himself. His name 
is Frederick Douglass. He is a 
graduate from slavery with his 
diploma written upon his back. 


Come forth, please, Frederick 

Douglas. (There is a calm — no 

one moves. ) 
Come, Douglass. We’re all 


your friends and our business is 
to listen to you. (From the au- 
dience come muffled sounds as if 
comments, ete., on his appear- 
ance as he strides down the aisle 
to ascend the platform. Mr. 
Garrison shakes his hand.) 

Mr. Douglas, this is Mr. Col- 
lins. (Douglas acknowledges 
with a slight bow, then Garrison 
introduces him to the Bishop.) 
(For a minute Douglass stands, 
conscious and half trembling— 
Garrison strives to lessen his 
fright. ) 

Now, Fred, come, tell us your 
part of the story. 

Dova.ass: Sir, do you mean that 
you want me to talk to this 
gathering? 

(Mumbling among audience 
can be discerned as if doubtful 
that he can express himself.) 
Garrison : I do, Fred, I would not 
mislead you. They’re waiting. 
(rather hesitantly in 
the beginning): Gentlemen of 
the Assembly: I have been taken 
by surprise and I ask your kind 
indulgence. On entering this 
hall tonight my only thoughts 
were on hiding away in some se- 
eret corner where I might hear 
the earnest discussions of the 
friends of mankind and then to 
relay those ideas and plans in 
prayer to God. But now I’m 
caught, I’m trapped. I am re- 
minded of a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night in my life five years 
ago. That time I was caught. 
trapped by my enemies, my mas- 


ter —the slave catchers on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland—but 
tonight, by the Grace of God I 
am trapped, not by my enemies 
(he turns to Garrison), is that 
so, Mr. Garrison? (Garrison 
nods), but by those kind souls 
willing to come to the assistance 
of hundreds of thousands of us 
ineapable of fighting our own 
battles (applause). Gentlemen, 
in the past when I have been 
snared my enemies have rushed 
at me with the fierceness of a 
tiger, have torn away my clothes, 
have lashed and cut me savagely. 
This time instead of baring my 
body for such torture I am grate- 
ful for the opportunuity of bar- 
ing my heart —my soul. I did 
not ask for this chance, but given 
it, I shall use it (applause). 

If there were only some way 
for you to lead my people out of 
their slavery, I know they would 
cooperate. They dream escapes, 
they plan it, but on every side 
they are hemmed in. The good 
to be sought and the evil to be 
shunned are flung in the balance 
and weighed against each other. 
On the one hand stands slavery, 
a stern reality, glaring fright- 
fully at us, with the blood of 
millions in its polluted skirts, 
terrible to behold, greedily de- 
vouring our hard earnings and 
feeding upon our flesh. This is 
the evil from which to escape. On 
the other hand, far away, back 
in the hazy distance where all 
forms seem but shadows under 
the flickering light of the North 
Star, behind some craggy hill or 
snow-capped mountain, stands a 
doubtful freedom, half frozen, 
beckoning us to her icy domain. 
This is the good to be sought. 
The inequality is as great as that 
between certainty and uncertain- 
ty. This in itself is enough to 
stagger us; but when we come to 
survey the untrodden road and 
conjecture the many possible dif- 
ficulties, we are appalled and at 
times are upon the point of giv- 
ing over the struggle altogether. 
On either side we see green 
death. assuming a variety of 
horrid shapes. Now it is starva- 


Mr. GARRISON: 
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tion, causing us in a strange and 
friendless land, to eat our own 
flesh. Now we contend with the 
waves and are drowned. Now we 
are hunted by dogs and under. 
taken and torn to pieces by their 
merciless fangs. We are stung by 
scorpions, chased by wild beasts. 
bitten by snakes, and worst of 
all, after having succeeded in 
swimming rivers, eventually 
like hunted wild beasts  sleep- 
in the woods, suffering cold, 
heat, and nakedness, we are over- 
taken by hired kidnappers, who 
in the name of the law, or fora 
thrice-cursed reward, fire upon 
us, killing some, wounding oth- 
ers, and capturing all. Even 
though his skin is dark, does it 
follow that either to enslave or 
imbrute him is either just or 
wise? (Applause) 

The fate of a wicked man and 
of a wicked nation is the same. 
The flaming sword of offended 
justice falls as certainly upon 
the nation as on the man. The 
sparrow may not fall to the 
ground without the notice of His 
eye, and men are more than spar- 
rows. 

Now, Mr. Garrison and gen- 
tlemen, I am done. (Thunderous 
applause as he leaves the plat- 
form and returns to his seat in 
the supposed audience. Mr. Gar- 
rison takes the stage.) 
Fortunate, most 
fortunate occurrence that this 
man, slave for nineteen years, 
should appear before us tonight 
and stir our inmost feelings— 
fortunate for the millions of his 
manacled brethren, yet panting 
for deliverance from their awful 
thralldom; fortunate for the 
cause of Negro emancipation and 
of universal liberty; fortunate 
for the land of his birth, which 
he has already done so much to 
save and bless! Fortunate for a 
large cirele of friends and ac- 
quaintances, whose sympathy 
and affection he has strongly se- 
cured by the many sufferings he 
has endured by his virtuous 
traits of character; by his ever- 
abiding remembrance of those 
who are in bonds, as being bound 
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with them! Fortunate for the 
multitudes, even in various parts 
of our republic, whose mind he 
has enlightened on the subject of 
slavery, and who have been melt- 
ed into pathos, or roused to vir- 
tuous indignation by his stirring 
eloquence against the enslavers 
of men! Fortunate for himself 
as it at once brought him into 
the fold of usefulness; gave the 
world assurance of a man, quick- 
ened the slumbering energies of 
his soul and now consecrates 
him to the great work of break- 
ing the rod of the oppressor and 
letting the oppressed go free! 
We are thankful to you, Fred- 
erick Douglass (applause). Mr. 
Collins rises, filled with hope and 
admiration. 

Mr. Couns: I declare that Pat- 
rick Henry never made a speech 
more eloquent in the cause of 
liberty than the one we have just 
listened to from the lips of that 
hunted fugitive. I wish to speak 
to Mr. Garrison in the adjoining 
room for a few seconds. Will the 
audience keep their seats, please ? 

(Mr. Collins and Mr. Garrison 
enter the adjoining room. ) 

Mr. He’s a wonder. «Just 
the one we need in our meetings 
to speak for us. I’m willing to 
make him an Anti-Slavery lee- 
turer with pay. Give him a 
chanee. He’d work wonders for 
us. (He looks at Garrison.) 

Mr. Garrison: Victory is ours, if 
he’ll aceept. (They shake hands 
confirming opinions. ) 


THE CuRTAIN 
Act II—Scene II 


Time: The years between 1841 and 
1859. 


Place: Any and every place where 
the words of Douglass had been 
read or heard. 

Writer’s 


note: During these 
years, Douglass works zealously 
with the Anti-Slavery Association, 
traveling far and wide. It is in- 
tended that this interim be bridged 
by eight excerpts from his speeches, 
not delivered by the character 
playing Douglass, but by others, 
who are the supposed listeners or 


readers. The stage is darkened and 
the spotlight is focused on each 
speaker in his turn. Just an exam- 
ple or two of the type of material 
follows: 

**Man’s right to liberty existed 
in the very idea of man’s creation. 
It was his even before he compre- 
hended it. He was created in it, en- 
dowed with it, and it can never be 
taken from him. No laws, no stat- 
utes, no compacts, no covenants, no 
compromises, no constitutions, can 
abrogate or destroy it. It is beyond 
the reach of the strongest earthly 
arm, and smiles at the ravings of 
tyrants from its hiding place in the 
bosom of God.”’ 

And another— 

me the American slave 
trade is a terrible reality. When a 
child, my soul was often pierced 
with a sense of its horrors. In the 
deep, still darkness of midnight, I 
have often been aroused by the 
dread, heavy footsteps, and the 
piteous cries of the chained gangs 
that passed our door. The anguish 
of my boyish heart was intense, 
and I was often consoled, when 
speaking to my mistress in the 
morning, to hear her say that the 
custom was very wicked; that she 
hated to hear the rattle of the 
chains, and the heart-rending cries. 
I was glad to find one who sympa- 
thized with me in my horror.’’ 


Act II—Scene III 


Time: August 19, 1859, Douglass 
at age of 42. 
Place: Abandoned stone quarry— 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Characters: Fred Douglass 
John Brown 
Shields Green 


Note: The scene is laid in an old 
stone quarry in the suburbs of the 
city where John Brown has been 
forced to hide, as the Government 
has a high price on his head. He is 
disguised as a fisherman and has 
with him fishing tackle, ete. He is 
lean, strong and sinewy, about six 
feet tall and weighing about 150 
lbs. His age is fifty. His bearing is 
impressive, head not large but 
high, hair coarse and slightly gray, 
face smooth shaved, presenting a 
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strong, square mouth and broad 

prominent chin. He moves in long, 

springing steps. This is John 

Brown. 

A few paces from him sits 
Shields Green, a slave of about 
thirty, who is hiding out also with 
John Brown. They are both sad, 
their faces worn, grave and anx- 
ious. They are waiting. 

SHIELDS GREEN: Cap’n, ain’t you 
gittin’ lonely, day and night, in 
all kinds of wevah, waitin’ 
round yeah in dese caves? It’s 
awfully tryin’ on a_ person, 
hain’t it, Sir? (Brown simply 
raises his head, listening.) I 
don’ know when we’ve et any- 
thing hot. Don’.you feel the 
need of sumpum to give you 
more spirit? (Brown rises, some- 
what shaking his limbs from 
stiffness. ) 

JoHn Brown: More spirit? Shields 
—why no! I have it in me and 
it’s as live as ever. It was born 
in me, I believe, and should I try 
to break it, I couldn’t. How 
about you? That doesn’t mean 
you’re losing yours, does it? 

SHIELDS: I can’t lose mine, not as 
long as you keep that old spirit 
of yourn. John Brown’s spirit 
entered many a soul and sho as 
the Lord, it didn’t pass me by. 

JoHN Brown: Now, that’s better, 
Shields. Soon as we get out of 
this place it’ll be good for us. 
My! but wouldn’t they love to 
eatch us here! Shields, how much 
reward you could get if you told 
them where I’m hiding. You’re 
plucky to stay with me, knowing 
that should they catch me, you'd 
go along, too. 

SurEtpDs: Massa Brown, I’d_ be 
willing. I believe in you. Dere’s 
many a one wondering whar you 
be and last Satday ’twere, I 
came up on some of um, talkin’ 
about how John Brown disap- 
pear? just when they want to 
catch him most. (Brown resumes 
his seat.) Massa Brown, ain’t 
dis de day you told Fred Doug- 
lass to meet you heah? 

Brown: Yes, this is the day. I’m 
sure this is the nineteenth. We’re 
apt to lose track of time out here 
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in this forsaken place, but I have 
managed to keep up with this 
day. He wrote (searches in an 
old carpet bag for a letter) Yes, 
he says (reading the note) ‘‘De- 
pend upon my meeting you on 
the nineteenth—I am unable to 
say the hour. Fred Douglass.’’— 
He’s a wonderful man, Shields, 
and I wouldn’t feel satisfied car- 
rying out my plans without in- 
forming him. He’s a staunch 
friend of mine. I can depend on 
him. 

Sureips: Now that he’s in the vil- 
lage, it won’t take him long to 
find us. It’s hard for him to 
reach here without some one 
findin’ him and callin’ on him 
to speak. But soon as he kin, 
he’ll find his way yeah, and find 
it by hisself. You kin trust to 
him, Cap’n Brown. 

Brown: I know I can. We’ve been 
friends long enough for me to 
find that out! (A pause) Shields, 
get me my map out of the car- 
pet bag. (Shields does so.) 

Suretps: You like to figure at it, 
don’ you, Cap’n? 

Brown: I can work more easily 
and things are clearer before me 
when I trace them on this old 
map. It’s served me before and 
now, more than ever before, I 
need it by me. (A signal of whis- 
tling, a short way off is heard. It 
is Douglass approaching, now 
forty-two years of age, tall, 
strong, stalwart and resolute as 
ever in the cause of freedom. 
John Brown answers the call, at 
the same time protecting himself 
by pulling out his gun, ready to 
fire should the newcomer not 
prove to be Douglass, but a foe. 
He and Shields both are alert 
while awaiting his approach. ) 

Brown: Guard yourself, Shields. 
Be ready for anything. They 
mustn’t get us! (Tense silence 
for a couple of minutes — Off 
stage whistle again—repeated by 
Brown— more tenseness, then 
Douglas enters. Shields, recog- 
nizing him in a second rushes to- 
ward him, almost clasping his 
knees. ) 


Doveuass: You’re safe. Put up 


your arms. Weren’t you expect- 
ing me? 

Brown: Certainly I was—but I 
can’t guard too closely, Doug- 
lass. Someone else might have 
gotten our signal. So you’re 
here. I’ve longed for this very 
minute. Won’t you be seated? 
(They use, for seats of course 
the rocks in the quarry.) 

Dove.ass (understanding the fish- 
ing disguise): So, you’ve been 
fishing, eh? Where’s the water? 
Within a mile or so, I reckon. 

Brown : How do I look for a fisher- 
man? I’m living the life of a 
real outlaw, but it won’t be for 
long. I’m counting on your aid, 
Douglass. 

Dove.ass: Now, let’s get right 
down to business. What’s what? 
What can I do? How can I help? 
Your problems, Brown, are 
doubly mine and as long as we 
agree, I’m a tool. 

Brown: Douglass, when I last 
talked to you in Rochester, do 
you remember my plan? 

Dovauass: I do. I couldn’t forget 
something so tremendous, so dar- 
ing. I’ve waited to hear more of 
it, but of course, the Kansas 
trouble prevented it . Your plan, 
briefly, was to establish camps at 
certajn easily defended points in 
the Alleghanies—to send emis- 
saries down to the plantations in 
the lowlands starting in Virginia 
and to draw off the slaves to 
these mountain fastnesses — to 
maintain bands of them there, if 
possible, as a constant menace to 
slavery and as an example of 
freedom ; or if that were imprac- 
ticable to lead them to Canada 
from time to time by the most 
available routes. Have I got it 
fastened correctly in my mind? 

Brown (slowly: That was my plan 
exactly. I say, that was my plan. 

Doveiass: What do you mean? 
Now, that you’re out forever 
from Kansas, does something 
stand in your way? 

Brown: No, Douglass. I have 
changed my plans. I have 
reached another decision. I have 
made up my mind with all fore- 
thought and intent to capture 
and hold Harper’s Ferry. 
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Doveuass (after a painful, long, 
silent meditation): You can’t 
mean what you’ve just said. I 
am forced to say, it is a wild and 
improper step to take. What on 
earth changed you from your 
former plan? 

Brown: Just this, Douglass. I’m 
tired of this in-between maneu- 
vering, that gets me nowhere. 
There’s too much of it with no 
results. Something radical must 
be done before the powers will be 
attracted to the strength and en- 
ergy of the numbers opposed to 
these slavish principles. We’ve 
been too quiet. We’ve got to 
wake. We’ve got to let them 
know we’re coming and that 
we’re coming strong. Can’t you 
see? 

Dovauass: Yes, I can see, I can see 
a mightly lonely way and I shall 
not hesitate to tell you plainly 
what I see. I see the slaves in a 
worse state than ever before, if 
you dare attempt such a hot 
bloodthirsty plot as you have ex- 
pressed to me. There’s no way 
for you to be successful—then 
where will we be? Farther back 
into slavery than ever before. 
I’ll not consent to it. Come now, 
Brown, let us reason calmly. 
Really, do you see your way out 
of it? 

Brown: I’ve weighed the whole 
scheme before calling on you, 
Douglass, and I’m going to see it 
through. I’m right. My cause is 
right, and if you’re not for me, 
then you’re against me. 

Dove.as: Do you understand that 
such a thing would be an attack 
upon the federal government 
and would array the whole 
country against us? 

Brown: That’s just the point. We 
need the country aroused. I’m 
not afraid to incite their wrath. 
The slaves, by our capture of 
Harper’s Ferry, will at least feel 
that their friends are coming to 
help them. They would all rally 
to our standard. (He takes the 
map in his hand and points out 
to Douglass) See how impossi- 
ble it would be for our opponents 
to dislodge us, and with a num- 
ber of the best citizens as our 
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prisoners and hostages at the 
start, what wouldn’t they con- 
sent to do for us? 

Doveuass: (looking at Brown in 
amazement and disappointment) 
Can you, will you depend on a 
reed so weak as that? Don’t you 
know that Virginia would blow 
you and your hostages sky high 
rather than allow you to hold 
Harper’s Ferry for an hour? 
Brown: Then, Douglass, you mean 
that I cannot depend on you? 
You mean that now, on the eve 
of a desperate enterprise, you 
turn from me? 


Dova.ass: John Brown, when I feel 
that I am right, I’m like a stone 
wall, immovable, but Brown, I 
tell you—you’re wrong, your 
methods are not sure and your 
plan is bound to fail. I cannot 
be dissuaded from my views any 
more than you. I cannot help 
you with them. (He rises.) 

Brown: (Begging for Douglass’ 
assistance, he places his arm 
about him). Come with me, 
Douglass, I will defend you with 
my life. I need you for this spe- 
cial purpose. When I strike, the 


shall need you to help hive them. 


Dovauass: I’m still your friend, 


but I flatly refuse. (Turning to 
Shields, who has listened intent- 
ly, but has said nothing.) Green, 
what have you decided to do? 


GREEN : (solemnly) I b’lieve I’ll go 


wid de ole man. (Douglass shakes 
his head in disappointment. 
With spirit downcast, he takes 
Brown’s hands in his, giving him 
his last farewell. He takes his 
leave, as they watch.) 

After the stage is darkened, we 


should hear as if far away, the 


. bees will begin to swarm and I_ song, John Brown’s Body. 
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NEGRO TEACHERS AND INTEGRATION 


ERTAIN of our modern propagandists 

frequently make the statement that “Negro 

school teachers do not want integrated 
schools because they are afraid that if the schools 
were integrated they would lose their jobs.” The 
view of these propagandists assumes the probability 
that Negro teachers would be replaced when Ne- 
gro children and white children are placed in 
classes together, and they would consider the mix- 
ing of the children as the achievement of integra- 
tion—they place a premium upon the mere contact 
between Negroes and white people, while demon- 
strating a willingness to sacrifice human rights in 
other areas. 

Would true integration of schools exist if, be- 
cause of unfair employment practices, qualified 
Negro educators were denied positions solely be- 
cause of their race and color of skin? Would the 
mixing of classes promote the educational advance- 
ment of Negro children, if they received instruc- 
tion from teachers less competent than those denied 
jobs? Conditions in so-called integrated school 
systems over the country shed light on these ques- 
tions. Negro teachers know the advantages and 
disadvantages of education for Negro‘youth in 
such systems, and the stand they have taken is 
meritorious. 

The writer has been affiliated with many teacher 
organizations, and each of these organizations has 
favored the principle of racial integration in the 
schools. These organizations demand, and right- 
fully so, true integration that neither abridges the 
rights of Negroes by denying jobs to qualified per- 
sons, nor neglects the education of any youth by 
substituting teachers with lower qualifications. 

When the propagandist hears the Negro teach- 
er’s point of view as stated above, he rebuts this 
argument by offering the “value of the contacts” 
to Negro children and the fact that “the children 
in each classroom receive the same instruction.” 
That is fine in theory, which may or may not be 
universal practice in the so-called integrated sys- 
tems of today. Observable trends in these systems 
seem to belie both of these contentions. 


In school systems where large numbers of Ne 
groes are integrated with white children, there is a 


tendency for neighborhoods and their schools to 


become all Negro. With the exception of a larger " 


proportion of white teachers than one might ex 
pect, such schools are then, for all intents and puri 
poses, separate schools. Where few Negroes live 
in neighborhoods and attend neighborhood schools 
Negro pupils have been known to have received thei 
type of guidance that has placed them in class 
rooms where, because of the grouping, “the same 
instruction” has not represented the best that the 
school has had to offer. 

The writer knows of instances by which the 
above points might be illustrated, but why argue 
these points, when results, related to the propor 
tionate numbers of graduates and the numbers em 
tering college from these systems, speak for them! 
selves. Taken as a whole, these so-called integrated 
systems have a higher mortality between the school 
entrance of Negroes and their graduation from 
high school, than is the case in the better systems 
of separate schools. In like manner, in proportion 
to the Negro school population, these integrated 
systems have sent fewer Negroes to college than 
the better systems of separate schools. Somewhere 
along the line in these integrated schools the “‘con: 
tacts” have lost their value and “the same instrue 
tion” has failed to produce results. 

Does all this mean that Negro teachers oppose 
integration, because Negroes have not received 
maximal benefits in the so-called integrated sys 
tems of today? It does not. It means that Negro 
teachers will fight for integration as a legal right 
the country over. It means that Negro teachers 
will fight for equality of educational opportunityil 
in every situation. They will fight for equal pay 
of teachers, equal plant, equipment and recrea- 
tional facilities for the separate schools in operation 
prior to the attainment of complete integration. 
They will fight for the continued maintenance of 
the highest standards in the operation of schools 
(in integrated systems) that have become almost 


(See Integration on page 115) 
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